Assuming failure of most recent 
effort to secure a firm commitment 
from Russia, indications are that 
the Berlin blockade issue—and, in- 
deed, the entire German occupation 
problem, may be turned over, by 
the Western Powers, to the UN As- 
sembly for consideration. 

What relief can be expected from 
this action? In terms of actual 
easement of the blockade, we can 
expect nothing whatever. All of the 
energy expended in the Assembly 
halls in Paris cannot generate a 
single kilowatt of power to turn idled 
wheels in the American sector of 
Berlin. Eloquence may provide food 
for thought, but it doesn’t sustain 
the stomach. Operation “Vittles” 
must continue, if it can, against 
increasing hardships and obstacles, 
thru the cold, grim winter of °48-’49. 

Yet, in the proposed action of 
the Western Powers there is an 
underlying purpose. The UN Assem- 
bly provides a Ist class debating 
platform from which to influence 
world opinion; recruit world sup- 
port for what it may presently be 
worth. 

Also, this course provides another 
way of buying time. Our people ex- 
pect something from the continuing 
Moscow conferences. The mediators 
have nothing to offer. Yet the issue 
cannot be abandoned to a lingering 
death. The UN will at least keep it 
alive for a few mo’s more, and post- 
pone the need for drastic action. 


mE 


WEBA Ll Y wiGct ae 


MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Field-Marshall Viscount BERNARD 
MONTGOMERY, Chief of British Im- 
perial Gen’l Staff: “We defeated 
Hitler’s gen’ls; but there is a power- 
ful and insidious gen’l that we have 
to defeat—Gen’1 Famine. If we 
don’t, he may yet lead us into an- 
other world conflict.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


JAS FORRESTAL, Sec’y of Defense: 
“The odds are not yet on Russia 
and war; the odds are on the U S 
and peace.” 2-Q 

FeLIx Morey, noted author and 
educator: “If the U S is to succeed 
in its effort to help others, it must 
preserve financial stability at 
home.” 3-Q 

Geo BERNARD SHAw, Irish play- 
wright: “There are 3 great men 
living in the world today. One of 
them is a great statesman. His 
name is Joseph Stalin. The 2nd is 
a great mathematician; his name 
is Einstein. The 3rd is a great 
playwright; modesty forbids my 
mentioning his name.” 4-Q 

Harry MArTIN, labor director for 
ECA: “Communism has a_ vested 
interest in chaos.” 5-Q 

WALTER C LONGSTRETCH, Philadel- 
phia lawyer, notifying Internal 
Revenue Dep’t that he and his 
wife would refuse to pay 34.6% of 
their *47 income tax which “was 
used for preparation for war”: “In 
the Nuremburg trials, the U S 
maintained the principle that a 
citizen of Germany should refuse 


to obey his gov’t when his gov’t 
ordered him to do an evil act. That 
principle is equally valid for the 
citizens of the U S, including my- 
self.” 6-Q 

KENNETH C ROYALL,'Sec’y of Army: 
“If a war emergency should arise 
suddenly today, our allies would be 
pleasantly surprised and our foes 
grievously disappointed at the unity 
and the singleness of purpose which 
would immediately appear.” 7-Q 

Dr JOsE ARcE, UN delegate from 
Argentina, referring to Count Bern- 
adotte’s assassination: “This mur- 
Ger ... is in reality the fault of 
the big powers. Their inability to 
agree on creation of an armed 
force has resulted in the tragic 
death of a peace-loving gentleman 
from a peace-loving country.” 8-Q 

Gov EaRL WARREN of Calif, Re- 
publican candidate for V-Pres: “We 
must not turn our minds so com- 
pletely to the urgent requirements 
of. Europe as to forget, even tem- 
porarily, that there is much to be 
done in our own hemisphere.” 9-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ABILITY—1 

Some one skill enables one to 
make a living; too many abilities 
make one a slave.—Miami Herald. 


ACTION—2 

Hope springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast—but a wishbone never 
took the place of a backbone.—Har- 
RY Srmmmons, mgt consultant, Adv & 
Selling. 


AGREEMENT—Internat’l—3 

Why think it strange that Russia 
can’t agree with us? Our top policy 
makers can’t even agree among 
themselves.—Oklahoman. 


AIR FORCE—Efficiency—4 

The Berlin airlift works on such 
a split-second schedule that, when 
Gen’l Clay was scheduled to take 
off at 6 a m and Ambassador 
Rob’t Murphy was 1 min late, Clay’s 
plane lost its place in line, had 
to wait an hr to take off—Drew 
PEARSON, syndicated col. 


ARMED FORCES—Costs—5 

The Army has reported it now 
costs $996.28 to equip, clothe and 
feed each man a yr, compared wilh 
$257.27 a yr early in World War II. 
—Survey Bulletin. 


BOOKS—6 

I wonder what families do that 
don’t read books together? It’s like 
not knowing each other’s friends.— 
An 8-yr-old boy, quoted in a public 
library bulletin. 


BUREAUCRACY—? 

Our over-dependence on the be- 
neficence of bureaucracy is evidently 
converting us from a country of 
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Horatio Algers to a nation of “se- 
curecrats.”"—De Witt Emery, Labor 
Union. 


COINCIDENCE—8 

Thru a strange concidence a De- 
troit columnist who referred to 
women as being distant relatives 
of the human race left town next 
day on an extended vacation.— 
Grit. 

My friend across the st argues 
that modern courtship is too acci- 
dental. His future son-in-law got 
a $10 raise the same day that his 
daughter, who works in the same 
office, wore a tight sweater.—Har- 
LAN MILLER, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. 


COST-OF-LIVING—9 

“It is possible to eat for a wk 
at a cost of only 74¢,” declares a 
dietician, who doesn’t say whether 
he is referring to a canary or a 
couple of goldfish.—Grit. 


COURTES Y—10 

Police politeness has reached a 
new peak in Cookeville, Tenn, where 
visiting truck drivers receive cards 
with the inscription, “If you want 
to sleep, just park on the public 
square or on the side of the st. 
Write below the time you want to 
be called and the police will wake 
you at that time.”—BERT PIERCE, 
N ¥ Times. 


CREED—11 

An old Negro farmer was asked 
by an evangelist what denomination 
he belonged to. He repl’d: “Bless 
you, sir, there’s 3 roads leading 
from here to town—the long road, 
the shore road, and the swamp road 
—but when I go to town with a 
load of grain they don’t say to 
me, ‘Uncle Calhoun; which road 
did you come by?’ but ‘Cal, is your 
wheat good?’”—Yank Life. 


DEMOCRAC Y—Progress—12 

Just knowing that our way of 
life is the best is not enough; we 
must make it work better than ever 
before. Some of our citizens know 
this to be true, but far too many 
spend all their energies in simply 
denouncing our opposition—Jas 
Harowp Stacey, “Democracy Is Not 
on Trial,” Ind Freemason, 9-’48. 


EDUCATION—13 

Obviously, it is unsound now to 
teach children only 1 civilization, 
only 1 set of standards, only 1 mor- 
al system or economic system or so- 


cial system, because if they 
are taught only 1 standard they 
grow up believing that that standard 
is universal, and they find themselves 
later on incapable of appreciating 
truly and sympathetically the paral- 
lel developments that are taking 
place in other parts of the world.— 
Brock CHISHOLM, “Man: the Van- 
ishing Species?” Christian Register, 
8-"48. 


FAME—14 

Definition of a celebrity: one who 
works all his life in order to be 
well known and then goes thru back 
sts wearing dark glasses in order 
to avoid being recognized—Mundo 
Argentino. (QUOTE translation) 


| They DO say... } 
| Astounded at the sudden epi- | 
| demic of heart attacks among its 

| 

| 


4 


passengers,. an Australian air- | 
line finally traced trend back to | 
| a previous arrangement it had | 
| made with stewardesses to pro- 
| vide heart-sufferers, when needed, 
| with a double shot of brandy!... 
| New Italian periodical, Regno di 
| Dio, has avowed itself to bring 
about “reform” of Roman Ca- 
| tholicism. According to Church- 
I man, publication is sponsored by 
Movement of Religion, group of 
| individuals of different faiths, 
| including former Roman Catho- 
lic Priests . . . B C Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co, has an- 
nounced a new venture. Called 
| Nation’s Heritage, forthcoming 
| magazine, heralded as “the world’s 
| most distinguished” (and most 
| expensive), will cost $150 per yr 
| for 6 issues, $25 for single copies. 
| First issue will be out in Jan. 
| Save your pennies . . . I-Love- 
| Me—Who-Do-You-Love Dep’: 
1 A current offer reveals that it’s 
| now possible to have your pic- 
ture on a stamp! Idle thought: 
Wonder if the postal authorities 
| will appreciate the favorite photo 
| when the inevitable few hit the 
| 





mails! 


FORGIVENESS—15 

The happiest people are less for 
getting and more forgiving,Charles- 
ton (N C) Daily Mail. 


“ss ” 


She leaves me with a feeling that 
when we bury the hatchet she 
marks the exact spot.—LOUISE AN- 
prIES, Magazine Digest. 
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HAPPINESS—16 

Happiness consists in activity—it 
is a running stream, not a stagnant 
pool.—JOHN Mason Goop, Today’s 
Woman. 


HOME—17 

A real home is a playground. Be- 
ware of the house where you 
“mustn’t frolic.” 

A real home is a workshop. Pity 
the boy without a kit of tools, or 
the girl without a sewing basket. 

A real home is a forum. Honest, 
open discussion of life’s great prob- 
lems belongs originally and primar- 
ily to the family circle. 

A real home.is a secret society. 
Loyalty to one’s. family should 
mean keeping silent on family mat- 
ters. 

A real home is a co-operative 
league. Households flourish in peace 
where the interest of each is the 
interest of all—E E Poriron, Effi- 
cient Living. 


HUMAN NATURE—18 

There are too many men who 
think their praying to God on Sun- 
days allows them to prey upon their 
fellowmen the rest of the wk. — 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 


INDIFFERENCE—19 

He lives in every rural neighbor- 
hood and in every city block. Often 
he is a competent, industrious, thrif- 
ty person. His place is well kept. 
When not at work he usually may 
be found at home. He pays his taxes 
but does not vote. He attends 
church, but will not work in it. He 
goes to lodge, but he will not hold 
office. His children go to school, but 
he will not take part in school 
meetings. He enjoys the beauty of 
his town, but he will not belong 
to the horticultural society. He be- 
lieves in world brotherhood, but 
he does nothing to promote it. He 
minds that little part of his own 
business which lies within his own 
neat fences, but let something go 
wrong or displease him in the con- 
duct of that greater part ‘of his 
business which is everybody’s busi- 
ness, and he will squeal like a pig 
under a gate—Scene. 


INFLUENCE—20 

_ Who can measure, accurately, the 
influence of one good man’s life? 
We can count the apples on a tree, 
but cannot count the trees in an 
apple.—Labor. 
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KINDNESS—21 

Neither genius, fame, nor love 
show the greatness of the soul. 
Only kindness can do that.—Dom- 
INIQUE LACARDAIRE, Die Frau, Ger- 
Many. (QuoTE translation) 


| Gandhi on Truth 

| MAHATMA GANDHI, beloved | 
| teacher and leader of the people | 
| of India, would have been 79 yrs 
| old this wk, on Oct 2nd. He died | 
| Jan 30th of this yr, the victim | 
| of an assassin’s bullet. 

| “Truth,” Ganvut once said, “is 

| the 1st thing to be sought for, 

| and beauty and goodness will be | 
added unto you.” 22 | 


LANGUAGE—23 

You can never tell what will at- 
tract people. To build up a south- 
ern clientele, we planned a spring 
adv program in southern papers. I 
wrote the adv stressing our hotel’s 
“homelike atmosphere,” but that 
is such a worn-out phrase I wanted 
to better it. I just dropped in a 
couple dummy words, intending to 
have an ad writer supply my de- 
ficiency. A few wks later Dixieland 
must have been startled to read 
in 20 leading newspapers: “A 
gentleman of the South, his wife, 
and family, will find all the hooey 
and whatzis of a refined home at 
Hotel Algonquin.” We did a very 
good summer business that yr.— 
FRANK CASE, Tales of a Wayward 
Inn. (Stokes) 


LIBERT Y—Watchfulness—24 

The man who falls asleep over 
his liberty must expect to find it 
missing when he wakes.—Maj Gen’l 
BairD H MARKHAM, Director, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Industries Commit- 
tee. 


LOVE—25 

We cannot merely eliminate prej- 
udice, ieaving nothing in its place. 
Something else must be substituted, 
or else new prejudices will arise. 
That thing is love-—STANWOOD COBB, 
“Why Can’t We Be Friends?” World 
Order, 9-48. 


MEMORY—26 

Oscar Wilde’s memory was once 
tested by his friends. On a table 
they laid a novel which he had 
never seen before. For exactly 2 
min’s they allowed him to glance 
thru the pages. At the end of that 
time the book was closed. Wilde 


was interrogated on the plot, the 
characters and the theme. He not 
only ans’d correctly all the ques- 
tions, but quoted whole paragraphs 
from the book.—York Trade Com- 
positor, hm, York Composition Co. 


PARENTHOOD—27 

An llth commandment has been 
suggested: “Fathers and Mothers, 
honor your children.” — JoHN D 
Hu, Birmingham News. 


PEACE—28 

The dove of peace undoubtedly is 
piling up an all-time record for 
being out on a limb—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


POPULARIT Y—Unstable—29 

Sweden’s great port city of Goth- 
enburg houses the headgtrs of the 
Cominform for northern Europe. A 
big dog is always on guard in the 
hall of the Cominform bldg—a 
Great Dane. The animal was called 
Tito. Now he answers to the name 
of Fido—Dagens Nyheter. (Stock- 
holm, Sweden) 


PREPAREDNESS—30 

An ll-yr old boy in Brendford, 
England, was arrested for stealing 
a watch. At the beginning of the 
trial he handed the judge a thick 
envelope; he had written, 100 times, 
the sentence, “I promise that I 
shall never steal again.”—Blick in 
die Welt, Germany. (QUOTE transla- 
tion) 
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AUTOMOBILES: Tri-Wheel 
Corp’n of Oxford, N C, is starting 
production of 3-wheel, 3-passenger 
car designed for commuting, house- 
hold errands, and light city deliv- 
eries. It has 2-cylinder, air-cooled 
motor and top speed of 40 mi’s an 
hr. Will sell for less than $800. 
(Newsweek) 

HOUSEHOLD AIDS: Iced-drink 
tumbler with a double wall, molded 
from “Lucite” acrylic resin, elimi- 
nates condensation of moisture on 
the outside; no coasters needed. Air 
space between: walls also acts as 
insulation, prolonging coldness of 
iced beverages. Mfr’d by Trevis Co, 
Detroit, Mich. (Du Pont Magazine) 

INVENTIONS: Leak detector, re- 
sembling a pistol, locates small 
leaks in pressure systems. Based 
upon an entirely new principle of 
air suction, it is sensitive to certain 
types of vapor or gas and will de- 
tect leakage as low as 1/100th of an 
oz a yr. (Canadian Business) 

MEDICAL AIDS: New kind of 
fever thermometer, virtually un- 
breakable, is easy to read as a 
watch. Made almost entirely of 
metal, it uses no mercury, requires 
no shaking down after use. Unit 
has a bimetallic control which ex- 
pands with heat and activates the 
pointer on a watchlike dial. (Ameri- 
can Magazine) 

PLASTICS: New plastic hardens 
into metal upon application with 
knife or fingers. Requires no heat. 
Can be sanded or filed. (Horizons, 
syndicated by Cambridge Associ- 
ates) 


“ ” 


TELEVISION: Simple solution to 
television antenna problems is new 
chimney-mount installed in 10 min’s 
with screw driver and pliers. Straps 
enable it to be used at corners of 
bldgs or on posts. (Parade) 


PRODUCTION—Statistics—31 
In the U S, it requires but 1 
work-hr to make a cotton shirt, as 
against 4 hrs in Britain, 9% hrs 
in prewar Germany. In an Ameri- 
can factory, 60 man-hrs are needed 
to make an average radio; in a 
British factory, 171 man-hrs; in a 
Swedish factory, 262 man-hrs. An 
American steel-worker produces as 
much steel as 3 Russian workers. 
An American coal miner, using 
American methods and mach’y, 
mines as much coal as 7 Russians.— 
EvuGceNE HOLMAN, “America’s True 
Wealth,” American Magazine, 9-’48. 


REALISM—32 


There is some consolation in the 
fact that even tho your dreams 
don’t come true, neither do night- 
mares.—Alezrander Animator, hm, 
Alexander Film Co. 


RELIGION—33 

Religion is not a way of looking 
at certain things, but a certain way 
of looking at all things—Sunshine. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—34 

A lot of drivers are just what 
they're cracked up to be—Boston 
Syfday Post. 


PEECH—Ingenuity—35 

When toastmastering, Geo Jessel 
Strives to introduce everybody on 
the dais, to avert hurt feelings. He 
once got into a spectacular trap— 
and got out of it just as spectacu- 
larly. At a dinner for Eddie Cantor, 
Jessel introduced everybody but one 
man, and he didn’t know the man’s 
name. “That guy down at the end— 
frankly I don’t know who he is,” 
he said. “But he must be somebody 
because we don’t let any jerks sit 
at this table.” 

The thunderclap of laughter was 
the greatest that has. ever greeted 
any of his introductions. It was 
joined in by the man he didn’t 
know. It was the shock of sudden 
unexpected truth that got the 
laugh.—EarL WILson, “Toastmaster 
Gen’l,” Esquire, 10-’48. 


STANDARDS—Changing—36 
Things that once brought dis- 
grace now bring a movie, book, or 
radio contract. — Banking, hm, 
American Bankers Ass’n. 


TEMPTATION—37 

Stewart Anderson, in preaching 
on temptation, reminds us that 
Bobby Leach, the Englishman, 
startled the world by going over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel without 
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suffering serious harm. Some yrs 
later he was walking down the st, 
slipped on an orange peeling, and 
was taken to the hospital with a 
badly fractured leg. Dr Anderson 
adds, “Some great temptation which 
roars around us like Niagara may 
leave us unharmed. But a little, in- 
significant incident may often cause 
our downfall simply because we 
were not looking for it.”"—-K Morcan 
Epwarps, “Battle with Temptation,” 
Pastor, 9-’48. 


THOUGHT—38 

If motor car makers could build 
their motors so they would run only 
as fast as the drivers could think— 
what a nation-wide traffic jam we 
would have.—Construction Digest. 


The Broken Record 

The policy of Russia seems not 
to be based on settled principles 
or to be guided by any fixed | 
j landmarks. Expediency is the i 
| Sreat test and what may be ex- | 
j pedient to-day may be inexpedi- j 
I 


| ent to-morrow ... The Rus- 
| sian mind seems to be naturally | 
| distrustful . . . and this is especi- | 
| ally so of Russian officials . . . | 
| Access by all foreigners is now | 
| difficult . . . It will require but | 
| little more to render it imprac- | 
ticable . . . Secrecy and mystery | 
characterise everything —Excerpt | 
from Report to Washington by | 
the U S Ambassador to Russia 
I in 1853, quoted in Contemporary 
I Review, (London) 8-’48. 39 
VACATION—40 
Vacation is a matter of going to 
a place where the natives stay all 
the time, of necessity, and of doing 
the things that the natives have to 
do all the time to make a living.— 
Davenport (Ia) Times. 


VETERANS—41 

An American Legion survey of 
500 veterans in Detroit showed that 
their V-J Day dreams failed to ma- 
terialize. The average vet had hoped 
for his own home, a new car, 5 
suits, $483 a mo, and $1,900 in the 
bank. Instead, he rented a house 
at $52 a mo and he had a ’39 car, 
2 suits, $311 a mo, and $160 in the 
bank.—Newsweek. 


WORRY—42 

We worry because we take life at 
a gulp. We see the whole face of 
the clock at once, rather than in 
sec’s and min’s.—Rev W F BanIsTER, 
Think. 
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“There are two ways to open a flower... ” 





BETsEY Barton, daughter of Bruce Barton, has 
written her 2nd book, The Long Walk (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, $3). It is a novel of beauty and great com- 
passion, and altho set in a veterans’ hospital, it is 
more than a hospital novel. The Long Walk reveals 
the struggles of the injured men to remake themselves 


in order that they may live happy, useful lives. With a direct, yet gentle, 
approach, BETSEY BarTON tells the story of one single day in the hospital. 
For instance, there is Bud, who is more interested in killing himself than 
in responding to Ellen’s love; and Woody, who wanted to fight back and 
win, but whose body was too frail for his spirit. And Mac, who was re- 
bellious since his wife was killed in an auto accident and who had refused 
to try to help himself until the day Woody was dying. 


Mac stared ahead of him into the 
vacant gym. Around him stood the 
paraphernalia that could lead him 
to freedom in the future—the steps 
he must learn to climb, the chairs 
he must learn to get into and out 
of, the parallel bars he must learn 
to balance in. Henri was ahead of 
him. Janet was ahead of him. Bud 
was ahead of him. They all had 
more guts than he did. Something 
was coming fast inside him now 
but he did not want it to come, did 
not want to feel it pile up and 
smother him. Woody mocked at his 
laziness: You’re responsible, Mac, 
You’re responsible. Leila’s voice, 
urging him to get strong, murmured 
in his ear. The mo’s of rebellion 
stacked up behind him like a brick 
wall. But he had passed beyond the 
thickness of the wall. Suddenly, he 
was on the other side. . . It would 
do no good to grieve for her any 
more. He must be grateful and fill 
his life with substitutes. Maybe he 
could design himself a house all on 
1 floor, with everything in reach. 
He longed suddenly for the clean 
beauty of his craft and its shining 
tools. Well, why not. And why not 
other people’s houses, too. 

You kept dreaming that one day 
you’d wake up and the feeling and 
the motion in your legs would all be 
back and you would leap out of bed. 
But he knew now that it wasn’t 
going to be like that. Make peace 
with it. Accept it either way and 
to hell with it... 

He rolled his chair slowly over to 
the parallel bars and locking his 
braces, pulled himself to his feet. 
He placed his crutches under his 
arms and, leaving the security of 
the bar, moved his feet in short 
little hops. He held his anger at 
his own weakness in check and pa- 
tiently made his way up the ramp 
to the top of the highest wooden 
step. He stood there, wavering. . . 

The floor seemed mi’s away. No 
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She picked a flower from the | 
| window box that stood near the | 
| door and examined it. It was a 
| petunia that earlier in the day 
| had been a wide star of deep 
| purple but now was folded in 
| upon itself, its petals furled. | 
| “If you wanted to make this | 
| flower open,” she said, “there | 
| would be 2 ways. You could force | 
| its petals apart. But if you did | 
that too hard you’d tear it. The | 
other way would be like this.” | 
She held the flower in the door- | 
way. “If it was in the sunlight | 
long enough, it would open by | 
itself.” 

“All right, so what?” 

“It’s like that with healing— | 
don’t you see? If you force your 
will upon it too hard, you tear 
it down. But if you provide the | 
right kind ‘of light and warmth | 
| and nourishment, you can bring 
| about the healing of its own ac- | 
| cord.” . 


one was near to call for help should 
he fall. He placed one crutch tenta- 
tively on the floor and leaned 
over it, quaking miserably. He was 
breathing fast, his muscles con- 
tracted with fear. He thudded the 
the other crutch to the floor and 
leaned on it and his breath sobbed 
between his lips. 

He leaned on his crutches and 
lifted his feet off the curb and 
swung them forward. They crashed 
to the floor and he caught himself 
without knowing what he was doing. 
His breath was knocked out of him 
in a quick gasp and he stood there 
rigid as a crowbar, his arms tremb- 
ling violently. He looked down. His 
feet were in place. His crutches 
were steadying him. He relaxed a 
little and took a deep breath. Then 
he shook his head and a feeling of 
joyful relief spread thru him and 
he laughed into the empty room. 





Rosh Hashanah 


Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish New 
Yr, is often referred to in the Bible 
as the Day of Memorial or Remem- 
brance. It is celebrated on the Ist 
and 2nd days of Tishri, the 7th mo 
of the Jewish calendar, which falls 
on Oct 4th and 5th. It inaugurates 
10 days of retrospection and peni- 
tence, which culminate in Yom Kip- 
pur, or the Day of Atonement. 

It is said that God is sitting in 
judgment during this season, mak- 
ing the final decree which metes 
out to each individual his fate for 
the coming yr, dependent upon the 
individual's effort toward repent- 
ance and improvement. 

The following is an excerpt from 
an editorial in the Nat'l Jewish 
Monthly. 


For a thousand yrs it has been 
said by the wanderers on Rosh 
Hashanah: “Next yr—Jerusalem!” 
Now, the ancient salutation of hope 
is being fulfilled for the wanderers. 
It’s “This yr, Jerusalem!” 


May we offer a prayer apart 
from the traditional service of the 
New Yr?.. 


O, God, King of the Universe, 
Who in Thy good time doth ful- 
fill the hopes of Thy children! We 
thank Thee for America and its 
goodness, for the good life we have 
been enabled to make here, for this 
freedom, for the contributions which 
have been put into our hands to 
give to America. We thank Thee, 
particularly, for the sake of our 
brethren who after the long wan- 
dering, after unspeakable agony, have 
found home. Good God, let their 
hearts and hands make a good, new 
land out of Israel—a land of justice 
and peace and plenty of which men 
may say: “Israel shows us the way 
to a good life for all men, in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of the 
Jewish prophets.” 








Two very English Englishmen 
were in a shipwreck. After swim- 
ming near each other for séme 
time, one turned to the other and 
said, “Pardon me for speaking to 
you without having been intro- 
duced, but could you tell me the 
nearest way to Southampton?”—Le 
Digeste Francais, Montreal. (QUOTE 
translation) a 


Merriam Smith, the Washington 
correspondent, reveals “the most 
famous” phone call ever rec’d at 
the White House. It didn’t come 
via the switchboard but over a pay 
telephone off the lobby. The voice 
said, “Ah wants to tawk with Miss 
Mary, please.” 

“There’s no Miss Mary here,” 
said a policeman, “this is the White 
House.” 

“Gawd, Mr Pres,” was the reply, 
“Ah sho’ didden mean to bother 
yo’."—WALTER WINCHELL, syndicated 
col. b 


A motorist was pinched in 
Yellowstone Park for killing a 
deer. Of course, he tried to pass 
the buck.—Indianapolis Times. 


A mother told her small son, go- 
ing on 4, “I do not have any baby 
any more. I guess I'll have to get 
another baby, now that you’ve 
grown to be such a big boy.” 

The youngster thought it over. 
“Well, Mummy,” he repl’d, “you'll 
keep me for a friend, won’t you?” 
—Boston Globe. c 
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A girl can be mighty sweet 
when she wants.—Cabot Carbon 
Co. 


“Hopkins,” remarked the nouveau 
riche, as the butler swung open the 
front door for his exit, “I’ve had 
a tiff with the mistress. Just bang 
the door after me!”—Empire Di- 
gest. (Canada) d 


A pretty airline hostess buzzed 
among the passengers as the plane 
taxied toward the runway. “Fasten 
your safety belts, please,” she 
chirped. 

The passengers snapped to, all 
except one portly old gentleman, 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


FRED ASTAIRE 
Stage & Screen Star 


Between dances with Ginger 
Rogers on the set of The Bark- 
leys of Broadway, I overheard 
this conversation between 2 ex- 
tra girls. 

“My fiance,” the 1st girl said, 
“has been telling everybody he 
is going to marry the most 
beautiful girl in the world.” 

To which the other girl re- 
marked, “Oh, that’s a shame! 
And after all the time you’ve 
been going with him.”—Txos 
M Pryor, N Y Times. 


who ignored her request completely. 
Thinking he was deaf, she spoke di- 
rectly to him: “Fasten your safety 
belt, please, sir.” 


“Why, little lady!” he gasped, 
shocked. “Why (gulp) I don’t have 
to. I wear suspenders.” — Flight 
Jacket. e 


“ ” 


Much in the public prints of 
late is the warning that exces- 
sive exposure td the sun is worse 
than none. Discretion, the new 
theory goes, is the better part 
of pallor.—Portland Oregonian. 


The Gen’l was to inspect the pla- 
toon, and the Lt made an advance 
tour of the troops. He glowed with 
pride. The men had hit a new high 
in spirit and polish. Suddenly he 
came to a startled stop. “Young 
man,” he said, “there’s blood on 
your chin.” 

“Yessir.” 

“In fact, you are cut.” 

“Yessir.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“I was shaving, sir.” 

“Here?” 

“Yessir.” 

“In the—(gulp)—in the ranks?” 

“Yessir.” The embarrassed pvt 
hung his head, opened his right 
hand, and disclosed one of Mr Gil- 
lette’s handy whisker scrapers. 

The next morning, posted orders 


read: “Mirrors will henceforth be 
req’d mat’l at inspection.”—Leather- 
neck. f 


Now that it has disclaimed 
heredity, Russia is trying to get 
all the environment it can— 
PETE BairD, Times-Picayune New 
Orleans States. 


Little Jos, aged 7, raised his right 


hand. 

“Teacher,” he asked, “suppose a 
man promised a girl a penthouse, 
a yacht, a limousine, and marriage. 
Can she sue him for breach of 
promise?” 

The teacher shook her head. 

“No,” she repl’d, “breach of prom- 
ise cases are now outlawed in this 
state.” 

Little Herbert, aged 8, who sat 
next to Jos, leaned over. 

“There you are pal,” he said. “I 
told you that you had nothing to 
worry about.”—Daily Mirror. g 

Rural telephone lines are always 
the subject of comment. The other 
afternoon a local operator told a 
subscriber trying to call a certain 
number that he’d better give it up. 
“The line must be out of order,” 
she told the caller. “Even those 
phones I don’t ring don’t answer.” 
—PETE WALCH, Weyauwega (Wis) 
Chronicle. h 


What the Weather Bureau 
calls “good visibility’ means that 
mother, from the cottage porch, 
can see every move of father 
as he frolics with the pretty 
girls on the distant beach—Bos- 
ton Globe. 


Ohe of the greatest athletic con- 
tenders of all times was Frank 
Chance, leader of the Cubs, who 
hated to drop a ball game in June 
just as much as he did in Sept. He 
was brooding one evening after a 
disastrous mid-season game in which 
the Cubs had left man after man 
stranded on base. His wife, seeking 
to comfort him, sat down at his 
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side, and said soothingly, “Don’t 
worry, dear. You still have me.” 

“Listen,” said Chance, uncon- 
soled, “in that 8th inning this af- 
ternoon I’d have traded you for a 
base hit.”—Ezecutives’ Digest, syn- 
dicated by Cambridge Associates. i 

Americans are people who feel 
rich because they charge one 
another so much.—R & R Mag- 
azine, hm, Ins Research & Re- 
view Service. 

During an election campaign a 
few yrs ago, a candidate was ex- 
pounding the balanced abundance 
of the virtues he was willing to 
place on the altar of public service. 
One inspired oratorical device was 
to take the letters of his name and 
tell what each stood for. “P” was 
for “Progressive”; “R” stood for 
“Red-bldodedness”; etc. 

The real peak of his modest char- 
acterization was reached when he 
came to “O”. The “O” in his 
name, he declared, stood for “Hon- 


esty.” — Property, hm, Merchants 
Nat’l Bank of Bangor, Me. j 
4 Discretion Does It om 
| When your little son comes ! 
| howling | 
That a neighbor’s child has | 
| bopped him | 
With a rock, and for a switt | 
revenge you thirst— 
Hold your hand and save your | 
scowling | 
Till you’ve very carefully stopped | 

l him 


Long enough to find out just | 

what he threw first! | 
—VIRGINIA BRASIER, Nat'l Parent- | 
Teacher. 


The bride was shy about asking 
her husband for more money. 
“Jack, dearest,” she said at break- 
fast, “will you.please lend me $5 
but only give me half of it?” 
“Yes, darling,” said her husband, 
puzzled, “but why only half of it?” 
“Why then you'll owe me $2.50 
and I'll owe you $2.50, and we'll be 
square, won’t we?”—Financial Post. 1 


When Einstein was having his 
portrait painted by Sir Wm Roth- 
enstein he was always accompanied 
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by a young man of academic ap- 
pearance who would sit down in 
one corner of the studio. In order 
not to waste time during the sit- 
tings Einstein would develop his 
theories out loud, while his silent 
companion would agree by nodding 
or disagree by shaking his head. 
When the picture was completed 
the artist summoned courage to 
ask the identity of the young man. 

“He? Oh, that is my mathema- 
tician,” repl’d Einstein. “He checks 
the correctness of my deductions, 
for I’m weak in math.”—Heute, 
Germany. (QUOTE translation) m 
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The durability of American 
political parties is the wonder 
of modern times. Declare either 
of them dead and immediately 
it becomes the life of its own 
wake.—St Louis Post-Dispatch. 
After browsing around a haber- 

dashery the other day, a gentle- 
man of our acquaintance had about 
decided to buy a certain pair of 
socks when he-noticed they were 
identified on an attached tag as 
“Irregulars” and that the tag fur- 
ther said, “These socks are sold at 
a reduced price due to imperfec- 
tion in manufacture.” 

“Oh,” said the clerk, “they’re not 
imperfect the way you think. 
They’re just mathematically irregu- 
lar.” He held up for the shopper’s 
perusal, a printed notation on the 
back of a tag, which, sure enough, 
said: 


Ww wee ond 97% 
Cotton...... 4% 
—New Yorker. n 


There are a lot of self-con- 
fessed big shots in this world 
who never seem to be able to 
hit anything worth shooting at. 
—H P TxHompson, Pardeeville- 
Wyocena (Wis) Times. 


The little boy’s mother, trying to 
teach him not to be frightened by 
thunder, told him it was just the 
angels bowling. 

One night during a very bad 
electrical storm they came home to 
find him sitting up. “Why are you 
frightened?” they asked. 

He repl’d: “I don’t mind as long 





Diogenes, in the days before in- 
stallment buying, said, when asked 
the proper time to eat: “If a rich 
man, when you will; if a poor man, 
when you can.” 

A Holdredge, Neb, meat mkt op- 
erator, seeking to overcome con- 
sumer resistance to high prices, 
hung this sign in his window: “Use 
your credit. Have a T-bone steak, 
1/3rd down, 18 mo’s to pay.” 

In Germany, in the courthouse in 
Recklinghaus, this warning is dis- 
played: “Women who attempt to 
obtain favors (extra ration stamps 
and special permits) from our of- 
ficials by flirting with. them are 
subject to arrest.” And from Con- 
stanze, a German publication, comes 
this amusing incident: An Ameri- 
can, seeing a lovely display of 
flowers in a Nuremburg store win- 
dow, went in to buy some. Once in- 
side, he discovered that it was a 
butcher shop—the flowers being 
gifts from prospective or would-be 
customers! His mis-steak! 

as they play ball, but when they 
stop and clap, that’s what I don’t 
like.”—Chicago Sunday Tribune. o 

One of San Francisco’s top ad- 
ministrators recently attended the 
funeral of a business friend. Af- 
terwards, he had to hurry back 
to San Francisco, but his car was 
wedged in behind the hearse—so 
he followed sedately in line until he 
came to an intersection, where he 
ducked off and away. 

About half mile away he noticed, 
in the rear view mirror, that the 
entire funeral parade was still tag- 
ging along after him. 

Seized with an understandable 
panic, he stepped on the gas, skidded 
around a turn, parked off the road 
and pretended he was an utter 
stranger changing a tire. The pro- 
cession drove mournfully past and 
disappeared down the wrong road— 
where, he hasn’t the nerve to in- 
quire—San Francisco Examiner. p 





What Science Predicts 


Dr RAYMOND H WHEELER, former 
head of the psychology dep’t of the 
Univ of Kansas, now with the Bab- 
son Inst of Business Administra- 
tion, has found that mankind’s ups 
and downs coincide in a fre- 
markable way with weather cycles. 
Based on Dr WHEELER’s discovery, 
J D Ratcuirr, in an article entitled 
“What Science Predicts,” (True, 10- 
48) reveals some amazing predic- 
tions for the world of tomorrow: 

What is in store for us in the 
next half century? Dictators who 
are holdovers from the warm period 
just ended will be thrown out. Civil 
war, such as now rages in India, 
China and Greece, is characteristic 
of cold periods. It will spread, in- 
volving other countries. The rum- 
blings coming from the Ukraine may 
forbode trouble for the men in the 
Kremlin. Such internal strife is un- 
likely to involve democratic coun- 
tries, where people can do with the 
ballot that which they must do 
elsewhere with sword and gun. 

There will be a revival of the 
Victorian pattern of culture, which 
occurred in a cold period. People 
will build ornate houses, instead 
of the simple, functional houses now 
in vogue. Clothing will become 
more elaborate. An increasing de- 
mand for ornate furniture is al- 
ready discernible. 


The public will have an appetite 
for melodious music, lyric poetry, 
simple, descriptive novels. In gen’l, 
the last half of the 20th century 
will be a period of gaiety, good hu- 
mor, good manners. Moral codes 
are due to become more rigid. A 
religious revival is on the way. A 
mystic, intellectual concept of God 
will give way to personal, evangeli- 
cal religion. 

Reform legislation will be enacted 
thruout the world. Strong, central 
gov’ts, and the bureaucracy that goes 
with them, will break up into 


loosely confederated states. Perse- 
cuted minorities will demand a 
greater share of civil rights, and 
wider participation in gov’t. This 
demand will revive opposed pres- 
sure groups, such as the Ku Klux 
Klan. There will be open strife, 
such as race riots, but the down 
trodden will get what they want. 

At one point in the near future— 
around 1952 — weather will shift 
for a few yrs from cold to warm, 
if past patterns are duplicated. 
Since warm periods are always 
periods of internat’l wars, this will 
be a time of danger. War with Rus- 
sia may come then. But if we get 
over this one short bump, the world 
should be relatively safe for nearly 
half a century. 

Around 1980, charts indicate a 
period of extreme cold, extreme 
drought. Then, at the yr 2,000, the 
curve again climbs into a warm 
period. At such moments of transi- 
tion, the world is set for a “Golden 
Age”—a world-wide cultural revival, 
the rise of wise and benevolent 
rulers, possibly the creation of a 
true World State. This is the story 
Wheeler’s weather-history charts 
tell. They have been uncannily 
right since the time of Moses. There 
is every reason to believe that they 
will continue to be right. 
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As Others See Us 


The Russian magazine Slavyane 
describes thus a picture of the min- 
ing family of “Jim Perkins in Clover 
Fair Creek, Ky” (there is no such 
place) : 

“There are only 4 beds for 10 
mbrs of the family. There is no 
proper water supply and they all 
wash in a little basin in the st and 
wipe themselves with 1 towel. There 
is only 1 toothbrush, which Bill 
brought from the Army, for the 
entire family.” 

Ciciban, a Communistic juvenile 
monthly magazine, published in 


Page Eight 
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Ljubljana, Slovenia, printed this po- 
em recently: 
Mother, is it true that in America 
They are dumping grain, cotton 
and tea into the sea? 
Mother, if the people there have 
so much of everything, 
Why has our ally forgotten us? 


My son, it is true that in Americo 

They’re throwing grain and cotton 

and tea into the sea. 

All this they would gladly give 

us, wrapped in gold foil 

If we would only embrace their 

life. 

They don’t want our money; only 

our liberty 

They would have us sell for 

their merchandise. 

—If that’s the case, then let 

them throw into the sea 

All their grain and coffee and 

cotton and tea! 

The editors of Ciciban seem to 
have gotten the Boston Tea Party 
mixed up with Cominform Propa- 
ganda.—SPeENcer D Irwin, Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer. 


d 


A party of British scientists, 
including one lady physicist, were 
being shown around Oak Ridge, 
the atom bomb plant, where all 
the mach’y is on the lower floor 
and personnel stay carefully on 
the upper level. There are no 
windows in this factory; temper- 
ature and humidity are precisely 
controlled and mach’y is cooled 
by forced draft ventilation. 

When the Ist set of compli- 
cated gear had been explained 
to the visitors, one of the Eng- 
lishmen asked, “And who su- 
pervises this operation?” 

“Oh, nobody,” the American 
guide ans’d. “It’s all automatical- 
ly controlled and the results are 
recorded on a machine upstairs.” 

| The next, even more complicated 
| section of the plant again brought 
the question, “Who looks after 
this step?”, and again the reply, 
“Nobody. It’s entirely automatic.” 

Just then the lady walked 
in front of one of-the air vents. 
Her skirts promptly blew up over 
her head. But British poise came 
unfalteringly thru the horrified 
silence that ensued. Rearranging 
her attire, the lady coolly inq’d, 
Isn’t there anything you do by 
hand in this country?”—PatTRIcia 
TUCKER, American Legion Maga- 
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